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NOTICES. 

Wi.us Gayton, Esq. whose pen has been so extensive- 
ly and usefully employed in the editorial department of 
the Farmer for the two years past, will, it affords us plea- 
sure to announce, continue his contributions, and such ar- 
rangements have been made as will enable him hereafter 
to devote his time more exclusive to the editorial depart. 
ment of the Farmer. 

We are also happy to state that Joun J. Tomas, who 
has furnished the “ Brief Monthly Hints,” published in 
the Farmer for several years past, beside many other val. 
uable articles, which have appeared in the editorial de- 
partment, will hereafter be a more frequent contributor. 
His favors will hereafter appear under the initials J. J.T. 


Foreign Works on Acaicuturs.—We have made ar. 
rangements to obtain the best European Agricultural 
publications, several of which have recently arrived, from 
which we hope hereafter frequently to enrich the pages 
of the Farmer, and we shall be diligent in seeking for 
every source from which we may obtain matter to en- 
hance its interest and usefulness. 


1.7 Those who do not wish to take this paper the ensu- 
ing year, are requested to return this No. with their names 
and the post offices at which they receive it, written on 
the margin. Heretofore many subscribers have taken 
the Farmer for several weeks, and some for three or four 
months intoa new volume, and then given notice that they 
would take them no longer; and we therefore give notice 
that every eubscriber who does not return this paper as 
above requeeted, will be considered and held responsible 
for the first half of the current volume. 


I> No paper can be discontinued without the payment 
ofthe sum due forit, It is our intention hereafter to 
publish the names of such persons as stop their papers 
without paying arrearages, with the amonnts for which 
they are severally indebted. 

7 The first and second volumes of the Monthly Far. 
mer can be furnished to new subscribers, stitched in print- 
Senn with Title-page and Index—price 50 cente per 
vol. 

7 Those who interest, themselves in obtaining sub- 
scribers for this paper, will oblige us by making as early 
returns as possible. 

Uncurrent Money.—A friend in Michigan, who has 
taken some pains to obtain subscriptions for us, says :— 
* Shall I remit Michigan bills, or give 5 per cent. for N. 
Y. Safety Fund bille?” In answer to him, and as a no. 
tice to all, we state that at the present time, we cannot 
make use of Western money short of a discount of 15 to 
25 per cent., and the bills of some of the banks, will not 
pass here at all. We must therefore beg our friends to 
send us when possible, the bills of this state, or some of 
the castern states. Whenever the bills of this state can 
be procured, we should prefer that the person remitting 


would charge us 5 per cent., than to receive Western 
money. 


Ty We publish to.day the Law of 1819, “to improve 
tho Agriculture of this State,”.together with the amend- 
ment to it, passed in 1822, 

To ConnesronDENts.—We find ourselves under the ne- 
cessity of omitting several articles intended for this num- 
ber; and among others a valuable essay from our old 
and esteemed correspondent W. W. B,, on “ Agriculture 
asa Pursuit, a sure road to Competence, Independence 
and Comfort.” , 


New subscribers to the Genesee Farmer can be sup- 


| of scientific and practical contributers—the continued 





plied with the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th ae 
per vol, unbound, or R250 esanele ith vols. Price 82 





The Monthly Farmer, New Series, 


No. of the 3d vol. of the Monthly farmer, which we 
have issued the present week. We tr? insfer them to these 


ages, for the purpose of inviting the. subseribers to the 
Weekly Farmer to aid usin extendin: z its circulation. 


To the Friends of Agricultur: ,1 Impsovement. 


We have the pleasure of pres :nting you. with the 
Monrtaiy Genesee Farner, in an enlarged and jmproved 
form—a form which will enable, us to furnish in the vol- 
ume We are now commencing, nearly twice the quantity 
of matter given in the former volumes. ‘To. enable us to 
do this, we have been obliged to procure a Machine Press, 
at a cost of nearly $1200, and to incur other heavy ex- 
penses. This we have done, in the confident belief, 
from the approbation heretofore extended to ys, that our 
increased means of usefulness would be rewarded by a 
more exterided circulation of both the, Weekly and 
Monthly Farmers. 

We sb.all issue a large edition of thie number, which 
will be sent to Post Masters and other gentlemen in all 
parts of the country, in the confident expectation, that 
any gentleman into whose hands it may fall, will be 
s0 kind as to bring the work to the notice of their farming 
friends; or if their business will not permit, that they 
will place it in the hands of those whose leisure and incli- 
nation«will- permit, and ‘render us the essential service 
of forwarding such names as subscribers as they may be 
able to procure. 

In offering to the notice of the farmers of the United 
States a work like the one now presented for their patron- 
age, it is done with feelings different from what an un- 
tried project, or a work of unestablished character might 
reasonably be expected to create. Asa weekly paper, 
the Genesee Farmer has been in the field longer than 
most of the other agricultural papers of the Union, and 
an extensive circulation—the efficient aid of an able body 


favorable notice of the public press—and the acknowl. 
edged service it has rendered the cause of agriculture, 
induces the proprietor to offer the Monthly Farmer, which 
is nade up from the most valuable matter of the weekly, 
as an important auxiliary in the honorable and profitable 
business of cultivating the soil. 

The publisher does this the more willingly, as the time 
has past when ignorance of the improved processes of 
agriculture, can be received ag an excuse for a perseve- 
rance in the irrational, unscientific, and unprofitable prac. 
tices of former days. Experience has shown beyond the 
power of contradiction, that, the farmer, to keep pace 
with the times, and retain the high rank to which his 
relative position in the scale of society entitles him, must 
be well informed; that as agriculture is a science of 
itself, so the other natural sciences can be made subser. 
vient to its progress; and that the field of experiment is 
ample, and filled with laborers, zealously promoting the 
cause and the interest of the farmer. It is but a few 
years since the energies of chemical composition and de- 
composition have been turned to practical uses; and al. 
ready in the hands of Chaptal, Davy, Faraday, and Sil- 
liman, how much has been done to advance the best 
methods of cultivating the soil. In many of the proces. 
ses of agriculture, a total revolution has been already 
effected through its influence, and scarcely 2 month 
passes in which some new applications of science are not 
developed, or some of the experiments continually in 
progress terminated by new and successful results. 

To those acquainted with the former volumes of the 
Farmer, it will be sufficient to refer to the past, as a 
promise for the future; to thoge into whose hands it 
may fall, who are strangers to the publication, the pub. 
lisher will merely say, that it will be devoted to the best 
interests of the farmer, and that the energies of the con. 
ductors, and the ample means of intelligence in their 





The two arricles which follow wete ¥ gritten for the Ist 





power, will bs directed to advance in every way the cause 


oe - 


of agriculture, Information as full and complete *9 * prac. 
ticable will be given onall the important branches of farm. 
ing science, and domestic economy. In every thing 
practical] results will be, kept in view, and the leading ob- 
jects of the publication will be the useful and the durable, 
rather than the speculative and the doubtful. 


Intending to publish 2 work adapted to all sections of 
the country, the publisher of the Genesee Farmer wou'd 
respectfully yet earnestly invite the co-operation of the 
friends of agriculture, throughout the Union, and the ac- 
joining British Provinces, in extending ite circulation, 
and increasing ite value and efficiency by communic:- 
tions on all subjects suited to its columns and interesting 
to the farmer. 

To show the comparative cheapness of this publica. 
tion, it may not, be amiss to state that the Monruty Gen. 
esee Farmer for one year, will furnish as much reading 
as is contained in four common duodecimo volumes which 
sell at the bookstores for a dollar a piece. It will also con- 
tain at least one-fourth more than the Cultivator in its 
present form, which is believed to have been the cheapest 
publication heretofore issued from the press. The con. 
ductor of the Cultivator has, however, given notice of 
his intention to enlarge that paper to the size of this 
sheet, and to raise the price to one dollar a year, at the 
commencement of his next volume. We have alluded 
to this subject merely for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the friends and patrons of the Farmer to the 
fact, that without a large subscription list, the Monthly, 
in its increased form, cannot be sustained. In our effu-ts 
to advance the cause of agriculture, we have been che=:- 
ed onward by the generous efforts of those who view that 
interest as one of the most important to the happiness and 
prosperity of the country; and by the approving voice of 
the public press, and the assurance given, by the general 
circulation given to the matter of the Farmer through 
the journals of the day, that it was of a kind calculated 
to be useful; and more than all, by the approbation and 
support of most of the intelligent and practical farming 
individuals to whose notice the work has been submitted. 
We think we shall not be disappointed in our belief that 
our increased expenditures for enlarging and illustra- 
tions, will be met by a corresponding liberality and in- 
crease of subscribers among the farmers of our country. 
If every one who is at present a subscriber to the Month. 
ly Farmer, would use his influence among his farming 
friends, by bringing the work to their knowledge, it can 
scarcely be doubted that its usefulness might at once be 
doubled, by at least that additional increase in its circu- 
lation. 

Our warmest thanks are due to those who, from the 
first, have aided us, not only by procuring subscribers and 
extending the circulation of the work, but by greatly in- 
creasing its value and usefulness in making the Farmer 
the vehiole of their knowledge and experience in agricul. 
ture. We shall still rely on their kindness and aid, and 
gratefully acknowledge all favors of this nature that may 


be shown us. The ability to be useful is our desire ; with 
this we shall be content. 


Feeding Animals with Hay. 
A great loss is frequently sustained by feeding animals 
not sufficiently eften, and giving them too large quanti. 
ties atatime. In this way, by having great pile of fod- 
der for a long time before them, which is rendered wore 
and more foul and offensive by their constantly breathing 
upon it while rooting it over and over, it is imperfectly 
eaton, enda large part perhaps wasted. To prevent this, 
hay should be given frequently and in small quantities, os. 
pecially when placed in racks and mangers, as it should 
always be when fed out. For where hay is scattered over 
the ground, a greater or less quantity is always wasted ; 








and if the ground be at all muddy, half of it, at least, is 
almost sure to be trodden under foot and spoiled. 1. 3.1 
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Straw Cutters and the System of Manger Feeding, 
Machines for cutting straw have long been in use in 
some parts of Europe and this country ; but the addition. 
al value conferred on etraw as an article of food by being 
-oduced to chaff, as fine cut straw is termed; or the very 
great saving which may be effected in keeping cattle or 
horses by making cut straw or hay the principal ingredi. 
ent ia feeding, do not eppear to have been understood, un- 
tila very late period. Some experiments made by Davy 
and others to ascertain the nutritive matter in dry straw 
had resulted so unfavorably, that it was deemed of no 
value as food, and useful only as manure, The fact, how. 
over, that cattle and horses would winter upon it, seemed 
at variance with the deductions of the philosophers, and 
2 sories of experiments instituted by Curwen and other 
agriculturists, satisfactorily proved that straw made fine 
by cutting was one of the most valuable auxiliaries in 
feeding, the farmer possessed, 
The attention of the horee and cattle growers, stage 
and coach proprietors, and in short of all interested in a 
saving of expence in keeping and working animals, being 
once directed to the matter, it was found by a great varic- 
ty of experiments that 0 saving of at least ono third 
might be effected, by substituting cut straw or hay, and 
broken or ground grain, in the room of the long straw or 
hay and unground grain of the former practice. In 
the course of these experiments it was shown, as indeed 
it miglt have been expected, that the time the straw or 
huy was made, the more valuable as a feed it became, and 
the French acting on this well established law, have con- 
structed mills, in which the straw is reduced to a substance 
as fine, and not widely differing in value from the coarser 
shorts, obtained at our flouring mills. This material is 
made use of toa great extent in that country, in feeding 
cattle, horses, and sheep, and is found excellent in preser. 
ving the health and flesh of animals, 


The syatem of feeding straw cut fine, mixed with grain 
or roots, is termed manger feeding. There arc few hor. 
ees that do not habitually, when fed frem a rack or with 
uncut hay, waste a large portion of their food; some may 
be picked up by cattle, but in many cases one third of this 
division of their food is wasted. When oats or other grain 
is fed unground, much of it is imperfectly chewed and its 
value is lost; the appearance of the dung proves this. 
These facts induced the mixing of ground grain with cut 
etraw or hay, and the animal is thus compelled to chew 
his food ; or if swallowed with only a partial mastication, 
it is already fitted for the action of the juiccs of the 
stomach and the conversion into nutritive matter. Hay 
was at first used for the purpose of making chaff; but by 
degrees it was discovered that food somewhat less nutri> 
tious, but a great deal cheaper, which a horse would not 
eat in its natural state, might be added, while the animal 
would remain in good heart and always fit for work. 


The chaff most preferred by experienced farmers, is 
composed of equal] quantities of clover or meadow hay, 
end wheat, oat, or barley straw, cut into pieces of a quar- 
ter or hulfan inch in length, and mingled well together, 
the ground meal to be afterwards added and mixed with 
the straw. Ground oats, for the reason above assigned, 
are preferable to whole ones, the additional benefit, or the 
saving, being estimated at one third of the grain. Some. 
ening is gained by wetting the chaff a little, as the flying 
off of the meal is prevented; but if fed in proper mangers 
wetting may be dispensed with, as the animal will soon 
feed as well withont it as with. Somo have objected to 


greater part of horses after having been accustomed to it, 
will leave tho best oats, fed alone, for the mingied chaff 
and grain. The possibility of inducing animals in this 
way to eat straw or hay they would not otherwise touch, 
may induce s@ine to use damaged hay or straw; but the 
injury done to unimals by feeding musty hay or grain in 
any way,cannot be too earnestly deprecated, ‘There will 
be saving enough in the use of the cut straw, to render 
poisoning the horse with the refuse of the farm, a piece of 
useless cruelty. 

One of the principal benefits derived from preparing 
provonder, is the greater time it gives a working animal 
for rest. When a horse comes wearied from the ficld at 
the close of the day, it occupies, after his feed of grain is 
swallowed, about three hours to clear his rack, and fill his 
stomach. In the manger system of feeding, the chaff be- 
ing prepared and the oats ground, the horse is able fully 
to satisfy his appetite in an hour anda half. Two 
tional hours at least are thus given for rest, and the weari. 
ed brute as well as the wearicd man feels the bencfit of this 
indulgence. This is a circumstance of much importance 
to the farmer, but more to the stage coach proprietor, the 
canal boat owner, or the owner of every hard worked 
horse. In Englandand France, contrary to the common 
opinion in this country, and the former opinion in those, 
wheat straw has the preference in the preparation of pro. 
vender, it being found to contain more nourishment than 
either oat or barley straw, the latter of which has usually 
been the most esteemed by the farmer. Old hay, as hav. 
ing longer undergone that slow process of fermentation 
by which the sugar that it contains is developed, is far 
more nutritious and wholesome than new hay for making 
provender; and musty hay is more injurious to the horse 
than to any other animal, 





addi. 





Since the culture of roots has become so prominent a 
part of husbandry, they have been extensively used with 
chaff instead of grain in the composition of provender, 
and have thus acquired a new value to the farmer. 
following extracts from that excellent work on the Hurse 
published by the Socicty for the Diffusion of Uscful 
Knowledge, will show the manner of useful roots in Eng- 
land. 

“Tue Swepisu Tvrnrr is an article of food the value 
of which has not been sufficiently appreciated and partic. 
ularly for agricultural horses. 
containing the quantity of nutritive matter that has been 
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supposed, that, like the nutriment of the sainfoin and lu- | 
cern, seems to be capabie of easy and complete digestion. | 
It should be fed sliced with cut straw, and without hay. | 
Thirty pounds of the turnep, with two or three quarters of 
oats, and six pounds of straw, will be sufficient for a horse 
of moderately hard work. Hackney horses have been 
kept on them with a less quantity of oats, 

** Carrots.— The virtues of this root are not sufficiently 
known, as contributing to the etrength and endurance of 
the healthy horse, or the rapid recovery of the sick one. 
To the healthy horse they should be given sliced in his 
chaff. Half a bushel will be as fair daily allowance and 
the two pounds of beans and tliree pounds of oats may be 
withdrawn. There is little provender of which the horse 
is fonder. Some farmers allow a bushel of carrots with 
chaff, and without any oats; and the horses are equal to 
all agricultural or slow work.” 








Potatocs have been used with cut straw, both raw and | 
boiled, the boiled with the mostadvantage. ‘The proper | 
proportion is found to be one pound of boiled potatoes to | 
two and a half of tho cutstrawand hay. A horse fed on | 
potatoes, should have his quantity of water materiully 

lessened. In feeding or fattening cittle, the benefit of | 


stuff, and 2 quarts of Indian meal, were given at each feed- 
ing three times aday. This wrs high feed for bard-work. 
ed horses, as they kept in better condition than when fed 
with long hay and oats. Mr. Bloodgood estimated the 
saving in expence at least one third. The first six months 
in the year were taken in both cascs. 

Mr. Shelden of Beverly, Mass., adopted this system in 
1834, in feeding his stock which consisted of 51 head, viz: 
8 horses, 6 oxen, 35 cows, and 2 yearlings. In the old 
fashioned way of feeding, his stock consumed daily, 1000 
pounds of hay, part English and part salt; 3 bushels corn 
meal; and 8 bushels long red potatoes; amounting in 
whole to &10,25. In the manger system, they consumed 
daily 600 pounds of the same kind of hay, 3 bushels corn 
meal, 4 bushels of potatoes chopped ; man and his board 
to be added, and the expense was $7,39 per day ; show. 
ing a saving per day by this mode of feeding of $2,868. 
To this Mr. S, says should be added, 6 gallons of milk gain 
daily, and the general improvement of his stock ; the ex. 
periment being made in the forepart of the winter. 

We shall here only add the testimony of L. F. Allen, 
Esq., (Ulmus of the G, Farmer) than which none higher 
or more conclusive could be given. After detailirg the 
wastefulness of the old method and the consequent ex- 
pense, ho says, “* we now feed about 40 yoke of oxen, 8 
or 10 horses, a dozen cows, some sheep and young stock, 
allinthis manner (hay and straw cut) without any waste 
atall; every thing is saved, Tvery animal is ticd upin 
its place, excepting the sleep, and each has its own por- 
tion without fear or molestation. I well know that they 
consume Iess food per head by 30 per cent than they did 
during the last winter, when they were fed in the ordina- 
ry manner practiced throughout the country. Our oxen 
I am satisfied perform more labor, the cows yield more 
milk, and all the animals consume less food, by being thus 
housed and attended.” 


(Fig. 2.) 











uniting roots and cut hay is apparent, and increases the | 





ground grain, as having a tendency to excite looseness in 


the animal, but the chaff will counteract this tendency if | 


it exists, and a little experience will determine the proper 
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proportion of both. Whore hard and rapid work is requi- || tages of the two systems have been fuirly tested, the || this countr y the preference is given to those known as 


We shall give two or || Green's (Fig. 2) and the Columbian, (1 
three of these instances, carcfully conducted, and which || which accompany this article. For durability of eon. 
place the benefit of the system of straw cutting boyend || struction, and rapidity and ease of execution, Green's is 
a doubt, The first is an experiment made by Mr. Blood: || generally considered superior to any other, ‘I'he princi- 


good of New York on aatable of 2C horses for six months. i pal objection hitherto urged against it, ir, that it does not 
During the first six months the hay was not cut, and the ] 
ce | 


red, Curwen increases the quantity of hay and lessens that 
of the straw, the grain fed remaining the same. For a 
moderate sized horse, hard worked, eight pounds of oats, 
should be added to every twenty pounds of chaff; and 
thirty four or five pounds of this mixture will be a suffi. 
cient daily allowance. For a heavy wagor horse forty 
pounds may be necessary. When fed in this way, hay in 
the rack at night is omitted altogether. 

Horees and ox: are very fond of this mixture, and the 


profit in a great degree. 





saving has not been less decided. 


horses consumed 43,904 pounds. During the second six 
months the hay was cut, and the horses consumed 28,-. 











. i] 
In the United States the use of chopped straw has not i} 
hecome as gencral as in Europe, but wherever the advan- i| 





As was to be expected, when the benefits of cutting 
hay and straw becam known, machines for preparing 
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muke the chaff sufficiently fine, the knives usually cutting 


\ ithsof aninch, Some machines have been made to cut 
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li less than half an inch, which must obviate thie objec. 


1 000 pounds. One bushel of ent hay, 4 quorte of ship \} tion. The Columbian works well, and if it does not do 
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as fust work as Green’s, it can be regulated to cut to any 
required length. Neither of the machines are liable to 
get out of order, and either of them, will we are confident 
he found a great acquisition in the establishment of any 
farmer who wishes to adopt the manger system of mixed 
straw and hay, or straw and roots, for feeding his stock. 
Fron the data we have furnished in this article, any of 
our wheat growing friends can perceive the profit they 
may derive from cultivating a few acres of carrots or tur 
nops and feeding them to stock in connection with their 
straw, which is frequently eorsidered nothing but a nui- 
since around the farm. The importanee of keeping 


moro stock than is uscally done by our farmers ; and the 


certainty that in this way of feeding it may be done with 
greatly deercased expence, and with the occupving of 
much less land than is necessary where the common 
method of foddering cattle and horses is practiced, has in- 
duced us to give the subject greater space than usual, in 
the hope that it may receive the attcrtion we are sure it 
deserves. 





To make Farming Profitable. 

Some farmers think, that to make money by the busi 
noss, it is only necessary to cultivate great farms—of se- 
veral hundred acres; others think that to raise and har. 
vest crops at the least possible expense, is the great se. 
dret: somo again think that covering their land with 
wheat crops, year after year, is to pocket the most czshi ; 
and others that to raise cattle, or to devote the farm en. 
tirely toa dairy, or to raising sheep goes aliead of every 
thing clse. 

They are notall correct. Whichofthemis? We will 
firat say who is not. Cultivating a large furm, is not 
profitable, unless it is properly and thoroughly done, for a 
man who makes nothing on one acre, will not be likely to 
make more on a thousand, with the same kind of eulture. 
‘Those who own very large farms, too frequently attempt 
to cultivate them with the least possible expense, or else 
neglect them entirely; and this superficial farming, is after 
ull, by far the mostexpensive, as we sliall procced to show. 
It is generally quite as expensive to cultivate an aere of 
land which is in a bad state, as one in fine condition, and 
often more so ; if for instance, the crop is so small that it 
is only worth the expense ef raising it, there is no profit 
whatever; but if the land be good, the expense the same, 
and the crop twice as great, one half, of course, will be 
clear gain. Hence the vaet importance of adopting such 
a course of farming as totend constantly to the improve. 
mentofthe land. This course is not close cropping with 
wheat, nor suffsring it to remain constantly in meadow or 
pasture, 

But to effect improvement in land, it is necessary to 
pursue a course of rotation in crops,—to manure as mueli 
as is practicable, either by stable manure or by turning 
under green Crops, with a proper use of line,—an to ren- 
der all wet ground sufficiently dry by under draining. 
For this, capital is necessary; and hence a farmer must 
not only have land to cultivate, but ho must have means 
besides in sufficient quantity tu carry on his operations to 
the best advantage. 


dovote the avails to improving the remainder. 


It is true that many farmers lave made money by close 


cropping with wheat; but there is no doubt that if in. | 


stead of this, they had pursued a proper course of rota. 
tion, they might have done as well at the time, and in. 
stead of exhausting their land, been constantly rendering 
it more productive, A proof of this is afforded by an ex- 
periment mae several years ago. One portion of lend 
was cropped every second year; on another portion a 
longer time intervened between the crops of wheat, by a 
jndicious system of rotation ; and although wheat was the 
main crop, yet the increased fertility which this course 
ciused, and the consequent inerease bothin the wheat and 
uitervening crops, renderod the latter course ultimately 
the most profitable, with the additional advantage of leay- 
ing the ground in the best condition, 


Corn, wheat, oats, barley, &c. being ali similar in their 


effects in exhaustin 


duce ¢! 


g land, it becomes necessary to intro. 


of snine other erooay more generally than 


if enltore 


If he cannot yet these means other- | 
wise, he ouglit immediately to sell a part of his land, and | 


exists at present, in order to form a proper rotation, Poas 
and beans are both excellent for preceding any of the 
grain crops just mentioned ; and the red-eyed Chinz bean, 
cultivated in drills or hills would doubtless be as profitable 
as wheat or corn. 

Tho culture of root crops is a most powerful means of 
enriching land. A crop of corn tho last summer, was 
twice as productive after ruta bagas, as after corn, furtili- 
ty and manuring being the same in both cases. J.J. T. 
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dant on the publication of the Farmer, the approbation 
'| with which it is received, and the warm testimonials in 
|| its favor which we are constantly receiving, afford us a 
'| source of no little gratification. This paper was com- 
menced at a time when but little interest, comparatively, 
was felt in the advancement of agricultural science or 
|| skill—so little, indeed, that for the first two years of its 
\| publication its receipts but little more than half paid its 
expenses. We were then encouraged to proceed with it 
by the approbation and exertions ef some of the best men 
in the state. We did persevere, and now at the com- 
mencement of the eighth year of our Weekly Farmer, we 
| are greatly cheered and encouraged in our course by the 
|| continued assurance that we have been enabled to sus- 
i}tain the interest and usefulness of our work. Beside 
\| this, we have received quite 2 number of appeals in be- 
| half of the Farmer to the public, from different sections 





of the country, the authors of which will please accept 
our hearty thanks for the interest they thus manifest in 
the prosperity of our publications. We publish but a part 
'| of these communications, Jest we should seem to be 
pressing the subject too much upon the attention of the 
public. 





| Hon. Dan Brapiey, a gentleman whose patriotic ef- 
forts in behalf of agricultural improvement have been 


the earliest to welcome the appearance of the Genesee 
Farmer, and has been nearly from its commencement, 
one of its most valuable correspondents. It is an extract 
from an Address prepared by him for the Skancateles 
Agricultural Society: 

“I am now approximating to a close, yet there is 


ask permission, gentlemen, to bring to your consideration 
the claims of the Genesee Farmer. Agricultural periodi- 
cals are among the peculiar privileges of modern times. 
Privileges they certainly are of a high order. These 
journals, treating as they do of subjects highly interest- 
ing, as well as amusing, and making their periodical 
visits, are exceedingly useful. They are useful, in a high 
sense, to all such individuals as take an interest in them, 
| and read them attentively; and doubtless they are to be 

classed among the most efficient means for improving 
the general condition of agriculture. To the Genesee 
Farmer, Westcra New York, and counties adjacent, are 
already indebted to a vast amount. Yet I regret to say, 
that this jonrnal, useful as it is, greatly nceded as it is 
for the benefit of agriculture, and adapted as it most hap- 
pily is, to the exigencies of the country, does not receive 

that amount of patronage which it so richly deserves. 

‘The Genesee Farmer is the offspring of Western 
New York. It came into existence at the urgent request 
of many of her citizens, and although patronized by only 


an incalculable amount of good. The paper itself, for 
its own intrinsic merit, especially for the amount of uee- 
ful matter which it publishes, has no kindred superiors 
|| in this country. I venture to say that, in Western New 
| York, and in counties still further west, it is better adapted 
|| to yencral use, than any other agricultural periodical now 
in circulation; and I recommend it to the patronage and 
|| use of every intelligent farmer in Western New York. 
| “Hitherto, I have spoken only of the Genesee Farmer, 
by which may be understood the parent paper which is 
issued weekly. Al! the foregoing remarks are intended 
to apply equally to its legitimate daughter the Monrucy, 
|| deducting only for the smaller amount of matter which 
it publishes. Wealthy farmers should be content onl 
\| with the parent paper, for it contains much useful intelli. 
gence which cannot be crowded into the Monthly sheet. 
For this reason too, it should not fail of being received in 
\j every neighborhood in the country. But to the use of a 
|| humerous class of citizens who have but little time to 














read, and not much meney to spare, the Monthly is most |! are no judge.—Oneida ( N. Y¥.) Whig. 








unceasing for a great number of years. He was one of 


, 


| 

| 
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1 The following testimonial has been sent us by the || 
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another subject which I desire briefly to introduce. I || 


a few comparatively, yet it has been the means of doing || 


happily adapted. While the cost of it is merely nothing, 
the advantages may be great. I wonder that, instead of 
two thousand, there are not a hundred, or more, thousand 
subscribers for this invaluable journal. As soon won!d I 
be without an Almanac, as without an agricultural pe. 
riodical,” 





Root Crops. 

There is perhaps no way of making more from a cer- 
tain quantity of land, than by the culture of root crope. 
We here give a few instances to show what may be done. 
The great productiveness of carrote on a deep rich: soi! is 
well known. DV. B---* <2 34a. , voscatpimehSSo. ar 
the rate of (wenty-thrcee hundred bushels of c&truts to the 
acre, Edward Miller of Albany county, raised tlicsame 
year, sizteen hundred and eighty bushels. Many other in. 
stanees wight be given where a thousand or more have 
been raised to the acre. 

The ruta baga is not less productive when properly 
managed. Edward Miller of Albany, raised at the rato 
of 1220 bushels to the acre. R. Gordon, in a communi. 
cation in the Farmer and Mechanic, states that he raised 
1510 bushels on an acre. Wm. Wetmore of Stow, Ohio, 
raised at the rate of 1952 bushels an acre in one instance, 
and 1434 in another. Now, whatever has been once 
done, may be done again. The great sceret in cultiva- 
ting root crops, consists in heavy manuriug ; of courso, 
good culture in other respects, is needed. 

We know from our own observations and experience, 
that wn good land with a tolerable share of manurc, from 
six hundred to eight hundred bushels of ruta baga moy 
be reasonably expected, in ordinary seasons, Experi- 
ments have shown that for fattening oxen, twe bushels 
are fully equal to one bushel of corn; consequent!y, for 
this purpose, an acre of this root is equal to what is.ordi- 
narily raised by eight or ten acres of corn. 

But the fine condition in whicli root crops leave tlic 
land ; and the quantity of manure they furnish by feed- 
ing to cattle; and the consequent means of continual 








improvement of the soil ; are among the most imoortant 
| advantages derived from their culture. 

On heavy soils, ruta baga does not succeed well, un- 
less the ground be sufficiently dry, (by underdraining if 
needed,) and it be in good culture, and well menured. 
But with these requisites, we believe that nearly or quite 
as large crops may be lad from such soils as any otter. 

Such soils are as well adapted, if prepared as just sta- 
ted, to the culture of mangel wurtzel, as any soil whiaicv- 
er; and crops of from one to two thousand bushels to the 
acre, have been repeatedly raised. Though not well 
adapted to fattening animals for beof, they far exceed 
other roots as food for milch cows; hence they should bo 
| unsparingly cultivated on all dairy farms. They ere also 
| excellent winter and spring food for shcep. 3.3.7 


IMPORTED STOCK. 

Those who wish to procure iunproved breeds of stock 
are referred to the advertisements of Messrs. We idle and 
Cowlen in this number. We are informed by those who 
have examined Mr. Weppie’s stock, and who are good 
judges, that his list corapriscs some first rate animals, and 
that the sale is well worthy the attention of all who wish 
to improve their breeds or to procure pure blooded stock. 
Mr. Cow en, it will be seen, has just returned fro: Eng- 
land, where he has made such arrangements as wil! enable 
him to procure any of the improved breeds of cattle, hor- 
ses, sheep, hogs, d&c. to the best advantage. In a letter 
accompanying his advertisement, he says he brought 
with him from England 12 bucks and 23 ewes of the 
Cotswold and improved Leicester breeds of sheep. Spe- 
cimens of their wool may be seen at this office. We hope 
both gentlemen may mect such encouragement as to en- 
able them: to continue their importations, 


Ely’s New Gigantic White Wheat. 
This is a new variety of winter wheat imported fom 
| England and raised near London. The size and weiz)t 
of the berry surpasses any thing of the kind which we 
have ever examined ; the straw is stout, and measures 
from four to dive feet in length. We would invite our 
agricultural friends to call at the store of Mr. Wm. B-c- 
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tol of this city, and look at it, and if they do not say it is 
a little better than the best, we will acknewledge that we 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








TO THE FARMERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
The Profession of Agriculture. ‘ 
In no one department of eur national industry have the 


signs of improvement, within the last five years, eon 
more apparent than in that of Agriculture. Many — 
tions may be given to this gratifying truth, ell combin- 
ing in harmonious operation, and each the legitimate re- 
sult of the diversified employments which make up the 
varied sum of our wide spread industry. 

Tie rapid settlement of our fertile western lands, and 
the Taehensmg Wants ur w uew; uwendde."b and enterpris. 
ing population, scattered over the neW Staces—the con- 
tinual development of the immense resources of their 
coils, and their consequent ability to construct great 
works of internal improvement, giving thereby an extra- 
ordinary impetus to manual labor in their execution, and 
thus adding enhanced values to agricultural products— 
the increased facilities of transportation by canal and 
rail road, which have now become so common among 
us, and the heretofore flourishing condition of our manu.- 





THE 





factures, together with the steady demand for our great 
surplus staples by the European States—all have had a 
powerful influence in improving the general character of 
our husbandry. Still, I think there is another, and a 
more powerful cause than all these together, for the nu- 
merous instances of individual improvement, which have 
of late become conspicuous in American Agriculture. 


Iallude to the frequent establishment of agricultural 
publications throughout a considerable portion of the 
northern and western States. From the first settlement 
of our country until within the last twenty years, Amer- 
ican agriculture, with rare individual exceptions, as far as 
improvement was concerned, remained nearly stationary. 
Owing, possibly, to the great foreign demand for our sur. 
plus products, and the high prices obtained from the bel- 
ligerent nations of Europe, with a soil naturally kind and 
productive, our farmers plodded on in their accustomed 
course, heedless of improvement, and relying on the sup- 
posed exhaustless bounty of their acres for support.— 
Trade flourished universally with us; and so long as a 


broad agricultural territory furnished its accustomed || 


crops, little inquiry was made regarding improvements in 


what seemed “well enough.” But times have changed. | 


The warring nations of Europe having sheathed the 
sword, substituted diplomacy for battles, and returned to 
the peaceful cultivation of their fields, are now supplied 
from their own agriculture with the necessaries which 
America had for so long a period furnished them. Our 
manufactures have rapidly increased, and a consuming 
class, hitherto unknown, have sprung into existence 
among us; and now the principal surplus staples of the 
northern, middle, and western States, with the exception 
of a small amount for export, are consumed by our own 
manufacturing and commercial population, or the great 
staple producers of the south. 


Having therefore to depend mostly upon our own popu- 
lation for the consumption of our northern agricultural 


agricultural surveys, &c., have doubled or trebled the 
productive power of their lands, added immensely to the 
demand for manual industry, and to the productive wealth 
of their several countries. 

The numerous experiments which have been thoroughly 
tested, and improvements that have been adopted in Eu- 
rope, and duly registered in valuable publications, have 
been widely disseminated throughout their own territe. 
ries, and the whole character of their domestic husbandry 
has been radically changed. This spirit of improvement 
therefore will go on in continual progress until it reaches 
the highest point of excellence. That the wealth of 
those countries has been enhaneed by these improvements 


to an almost incredible amount, cannot be doubted, and 
their capacity to sustain a wonderfully increased popula- 
tion alike promoted. 

This astonishing course of improvement has been main- 
ly produced by the diffusion of intelligence among the 
people by able agricultural papers. In England, Scot- 
land, the Netherlands, and in Prussia, France, and Ger- 
many, the ablest talent is devoted to this important sub- 
ject; and the ability with which many of the agricultu- 
ral journals of those countries are conducted, will not 
yield in comparison to that of any other profession. 

That this important influence is fast spreading in the 
United States is not only a gratifying fact in itself, but 
it is an event pregnant with results the most beneficial to 
our national prosperity, in the prospect of which, every 
patriotic heart must beat with increased emotion. That 
the publication of these useful papers has already pro- 
duced abundant good, cannot be questioned; and that 








productions, and upon a more perfect system of cultiva. 
tion for the necessary improvement of our landed estates, 
inquiries have been instituted by our intelligent husband- 
men, whether we possess in our own country, all that in- 
timate knowledge of rural affairs which would equally 
exalt our agriculture with the other common occupations 
of the country? The enormously increased productive 
power of the soils of Great Britain, Belgium, and Holland, 
within the last fifty years, have induced our eminent 
farmers to think upon this important subject, and ask 
themselves, if no improvement was to be made in the ex- 
hausted soils of our own country, and whether the new 
lands of the west should henceforth become the only pro. 
ductive soils of the nation? It is indeed very true that 
the governments of Europe have taken the agricultural 
improvement of their territories in hand; and with a pa- 
triotic care in establishing profeesorships of husbandry in 
their seminaries of learning, and instituting series of val- 


they are destined to thoroughly improve, perhaps slowly, 
but still surely, our general agriculture, and thereby in- 
crease our national and individual wealth to an incalcu- 
lable amonnt, is equally apparent. It is indeed but a 
short period since a paper professedly agricultural could 
be sustained in any part of our country. And the fact 
that within the last ten years, numerous publications of 
the kind have been established in various parts of the land, 
ably conducted, and liberally supported, is a substantial 
evidence that the intelligence, the enterprise, and the 
| wealth of the country is alive to sustain them. 

To the mind of the intelligent or inquiring husband- 
man, no information can be more welcome than that 
| which will promote his own immediate improvement.— 








| In the science, and in the practical operations of his own 
government, he should be well versed; and in a commu- 
nity socially constituted like ours, the ordinary subjects of 
interest will scarce escape his observation,—but in all 
that relates to his own calling, and the just promotion of 
his private interests, he should be alive continually.— 
Nothing will so essentially aid this desirable result as the 
diffusion of well conducted agricultural journals, which it 
should be the rule of every one who cultivates a rod of 
ground, to patronize, or rather to support, for it is in truth 
the journal that patronizes the subscriber. 


The elevated character of American agricultural pa- 


pers has of late years greatly enhanced their value, and 
circulation. Many of these publications are equal, in 








both scientific and practical ability, to those of Great 
Britain. They are vastly cheaper to the subscriber, and 
of equal interest on all subjects of which they so ably 
treat. Cheapness indeed should be a cardinal object in 
their publication. Not that the farmer cannot equally sup- 
port a work which requires the expenditure of great labor 
and skill in this country with his fellow citizen of any 
other profession, but that its cheapness alone shall induce 
those who are slow to diverge from the long beaten track 
of their fathers, to receive and read, and finally to em. 
brace as their indispenyable guides and companions, sound 
and well conducted agricultural papers. 

The Genesee Farmer, as a weekly publication, has 
been conducted for some years past with a tact and abil- 
ity second to no paper of its kind in the United States. — 
It has received an extensive circulation, and met the 
warmest approbation of the most intelligent farmers of 
the country; and although the flattering approval of its 
friends has been a gratifying testimony to the industry 





uable experimente in eultivation, euthorising extensive 





and enterprise of its conductors, yet thue far, it hae hardly 
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remunerated the expenses of publication. In the hope of 
enlarging its field of usefulness at a greatly diminished 
expense, the enterprising conductor has since issued a 
Monthly paper, and continued it with a handsome circu- 
lation for two years. With a desire of still further ex- 
tending ‘its usefulness and promoting its circulation, ar- 
rangements have been made to increase its size, and pub. 
lish a larger number, in the hope that its manifest advan- 
tages may embrace a sufficient number of subscribers to 
sustain the journal at its diminished price. With a be- 
coming and proper spirit on the part of our farmers, the 
ey -eriment cannot fail in its effort, and from its teeming 
v,,es will our husbandmen for all time to coma he most 
signally benefitted. 

Under a government constituted like our own, depen. 
dent solely upon the will of the people for its course of 
action, the extension of sectional or special patronage to 
any branch of national industry is not to be expected as a 
permanent measure. Therefore, relying substantially as 
we must upon individual exertions and private enterprize 
for the promotion of improvement in our various profes- 
sions and callings, it is to ourselves and to our own asso- 
ciated efforts we must look for support. ‘The great prin- 
ciple of improvement is within-us. We have every in- 
centive for increased and immediate action; and while 
the means of success are so obviously within our reach, 
it argues not only a want of intelligence and activity, but 
it is an actual evidence of imbecility to pass on heedless 
of such valuable coadjutors to our permanent interests. 


I am thoroughly satisfied by the experience and practi. 
cal observation of a few short years, that in no one pro- 
fession or department, in our whole catalogue of national 
pursuits, is there such a deplorable dearth of practical 
knowledge of what constitutes real excellence among its 
followers, as exists in that of our agriculture. And the 
great bane to a general improvement, is the want of 
knowledge of that important fact among the great ma- 
jority of the farmers themselves. Those eminent cases 
of individual improvement which I have noticed, stand 
as shining and conspicuous lights among the great body 
of our farmers, an ornament to their profession, and liv- 
ing evidences of the high standard of character which 
distinguish the true American husbandman, who, by 
a proper appreciation of his own enviable advantages, 
duly cultivated, and the promotion of an active intelli. 
gence among his fellow citizens upon the great subjects 
of his own worthy calling, will in a comparatively brief 
period of time, by the excellence of his example, infuse 
throughout our whole agricultural community his own 


| spirit and his own moral power. 


I am also equally well convinced, that the great march 
of improvement must be promoted by infusing intelli- 
gence among our farmers, by publications relating to the 
objects of their own profession. By such efforts, and by 
none other, have the sciences and the mechanic arts so 
rapidly improved for the last fifty years. Records of 
practice, discoveries, and inventions, are the only true 
archieves of productive knowledge; and for purposes of 
improvement these must be duly and familiarly consulted. 
Let this course be once adopted by the mass of our farm- 
ers, and instead of the snail like pace with which our na- 
tional agriculture has progressed, it will move as rapidly 
as the improvements inthe mechanic arts, which have 
been impelled alone by superior intelligence and active 
exertion. 

In commencing upon this new enterprise, a strong and 
patriotic appeal is made to the farmers, and citizens gen- 
erally of Western New York, to sustain the labors of those 
who have for years done much for the promotion of their 
best interests. ‘The establishment of the Genesee Farm- 
er has exalted the character of our agriculture abroad, as 
well as improved it at home; and to its intelligent con- 
ductors do we owe a heavy obligation. As we value our 
productive soils—as we love our paternal acres, or our 
adopted homes, we are strongly called upon to stretch 
forth our assistance, and by a duly exercised and intelli- 
gent liberality, give a warm and vigorous support to the 
forthcoming work. ‘That it will be ably conducted, we 
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have the guarantee of its past laborious exertions; and 


that it will receive the valuable assistance and frequent 
contributions of many of our best agriculturists as here. 
tofore, we cannot for a moment doubt. 

To the inhabitants of the new, expanding, and almost 
boundless wheat, dairy, and wool growing county of the 
great St. Lawrence Valley, it is to be particularly com. 
mended. And to all farmers of the whole United States 
does this publication ask your support with a well mer*7: 
ed confidence. But, while appealing *z (ne just interest 
and patriotism of our agrie™’:arists in the support of this 
valuab!: work, ample justice is awarded to the many ex 
ceiient publications that are scattered throughout the 
land; andall pecuniary interest or favoritism of any kind 
whatever, in any one of them, is disclaimed, yet would I 
press a continual and steady support to the extent of each 
one’s ability towards them all. Five dollars a year is a 
trifling tax upon any thrifty farmer in the country, (and 
to an unthrifty one I would say, read the agricultural pa- 
pers and become otherwise,) for this most useful purpose. 
This sum will furnish him with several different publica. 
tions at the low price they are offered; and to him who, 
in the language of true benevolence, has in view “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” I would emphati- 
cally remark, promote the extension of agricultural 
papers. 

Sustain therefore this new effort for your own benefit, 
and add to the great mass of our national wealth and your 
own individual happiness. L. F. Aen. 


MIXED HUSBANDRY. 

Ma. Epviror—The question is often asked, ‘ what 
branch of agriculture is most profitable—grain raising 
—darying—wool-growing—the rearing of stock—gra- 
zing, or any other of the various pursuits of the agri- 
culturist ?” This question though well enough, for the 
purpose of eliciting discussion, is nevertheless I conceive, 
a most idle one, if put with any view of learning the 
truth from a direct answer. There are those however 
who are ready to give that answer, and to decide in favor 
of one single department of agriculture, to the exclusion 
of any other, or all others! This is not perhaps surpris- 
ing. The man who has followed one particular path 
and been successful in it, is apt to imagine that his own, 
is the only road to wealth, ‘ 

I have been often struck with this fact in looking over 
our agricultural publications. A. writes to preve that 
dairying yields the best profits, and that it is subject to 
fewer contingencies than any other branch of husbandry. 





B. is equally sanguine for grain raising,—and C. for | 


sheep. Each not only attempts to prove that his own is 
the best business, but he contends that it always must re. 
mainso! Yet how many have lived to see their confi- 
dent predictions entirely falsified by the event—their fa- 
vorite pursuit placed for a considerable period at least, 
entirely at the bottom of the list! 

The truth is when we mount our hobbies, (especially 
on paper) we are liable to take a little too much for 
granted. “Paper calculations” has passed into a bye 
word. Fortune always smiles on paper! Our grain 
never rusts—or is winter killed—or destroyed by insects, 
in a paper calculation! Our sheep always shear just so 
much wool—raise just so many lambs to the hundred, 
and the wool always commands just such a price! Our 
cows ‘‘cannot fall short” of so many pounds of butter 
and cheese to the head, each week—and these commodi. 
ties “cannot fall short” of so many cents to the pound! 
So on, through the chapter of hobbies. In this way we 
Sigure ourselves into a fortune. But who does not know 
that the “tide in our affairs” does not always carry us on 
80 smoothly? Who does not know that prices are always 


fluctuating; that accident is ever at work; that misfor. 
tunes will assail us; that 


‘* A’ our views may come to nought 
Where ev’ry nerve is strained ?” 


It may be laid down as an axiom in agriculture, that no 
one branch can be permanently more profitable than all 


The principles of political economy forbid this. 
Demand and supply must regulate each other. If tren- 


others. 





‘This may do well enough with the capitalist, but it is far 
otherwise with the mass of farmers. They are not able || 








sient causes—particular vircumstances—render the pro- 
ducing of any one commodity the most profitable, the 
rush attending the discovery soon restores the equili- | 
brium—nay, sinks the favored article, for a period, below 
the common level. 


I do not doubt that any department of agriculture en- 
tered into with a discree* ~srerie ici Or circumstances, 
and follows“ skilfully and perseveringly, will with the 
ordinary blessings of Providence, lead the man who has 
some capital to the acquisition of more. But the danger 
of farming with exclusive reference to a single object, lies 
in the fact, that in so doing, we commit all to a single 
risk—in nautical phrase, embark all in one bottom.— 


to lose, or lic out of, the produce of a season. And they 
are always liable to be placed under this necessity, where 
they commit all to one venture. If that venture be in 
sheep, a revolution in the pecuniary world may (as at 


present,) destroy the market for wool; if it be in the cul- 
tivation of wheat, the rust, or the worm, may doom the 


granary to emptiness. It is true that the labor of a 
whole season may also be lost, where a course of mixed 
hnsbandry has been pursued, but the risk is less. When 
one cable has parted, another may hold the vessel. Each 
adds to our chances of safety. 


Mixed husbandry as a system is objected to, because 
it militates against the theory of a ‘division of labor.” 
Let every one, say the advocates of this theory, bend his 
energies towards a single point—cultivate that which 
he can cultivate best, and exchange his surplus for such 
other commodities as he may want. This is good doc. 
trine in the mechanic’s shop, or the manufactory. The 
blacksmith had better stick to his trade, and if he wants 
a wagon, buy it of the wagon maker; but no such de- 
grees of skill are requisite in each of the simple avoca- 
tions of the husbandman. Good common sense, aided 
by the experience which he rapidly acquires, fits him for 
the whole reund ef his dutics. But it is said that much 
time is frittered away in the constant change from one | 
description of labor to another. ‘There is perhaps some 
force in the objection, but this change, according to my 
taste, adds te our enjoyments, by introducing a pleasing 
variety into our routine of labors. This, and the pleas- 
ure of being surrounded by so many ‘agreeable objects, 
constitutes, to my mind, one decided argument in favor 
of mixed husbandry. We farm it not only to make mo. 
ney, but to make ourselves happy. A variety of pur. 
suits, no one followed until it becomes a drudgery, are | 
enjoyed as pastimes. We go forth and we are gladdened | 

















with a scene, not abounding in the stern sublimities of | 
nature, but glowing in the beauty of utility—the meadow 
stretching away in the vale—the wood.fringed uplands— 
the intervale tesselated with fields of various colored 
crops, in every stage of vegetation—yonder hill-side dot- 
ted with sheep—and the pastures devoted to horses and 
kine. Neither do we pass contemptuously over yonder 
field of clover filled with luxuriating swine, and even the 
gay colored poultry, the cock with his noisy harem, add 
to the general animation of the picture. A well regulated 
farm, where the mixed system is adopted, is a little inde. 
pendent nation (with a government strictly patriarchal) 
of itself. With the exception of some few ‘ importations’ 
from the shelves of the merchant, and the calling in of 
the mechanic’s skill to manufacture its raw materiel, it 
contains within itself the elements of self support, the 
true luxuries and substantial necessaries of life. I speak 
of course of lands which will admit of the introduction of 
such asystem, Some I admit will not. There are those 
for instance, well adapted to dairying, which would not 
yield wheat enough to pay for the tilling. But if good 
for dairying, they would in all probability, be also good 
jor wool-growing, grazing, &c. Now I would not re. 


commend the man who farms such land to attempt the || 


cultivation of wheat, but I would say to him “ follow 
those branches which your lands are best adapted to; 
but goas far as possible towards rendering yourself inde- i 








} pendent of the world, and placing yourself above the || 
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reach of those contingencies which any one branch is al- 
ways subject to.” This I conceive to be the proper dis: 
tinction—the true rule of agricultural action for those 
whose means require them to go on the safe side. 
Cortlandville, Dec. 16. Servers on 





FENCE POSTS. 


What shall we do for Fence Posts ?—There is too lit. 
tle attention paid to this item of good husbandry. Our 
forests, which so abundantly supply rail timber, are fast 
disappearing under the rage for extending the wheat 
crop, and causing every acre to pay tribute to the desire 
of profit. A great part of our most arable lands do not 
produce stone enough to kill the vermin that destroy the 
| grain. Hedges as yet are out of the question; and the red 
cedar ef the lakes is quite exhausted, by means of the 
immense quantities used in the construction of rail-roads. 
Therefore it becomes an inquiry to discover the best tim. 
ber, and the best process fur causing durability in such 
wood as the country produces, 


Chestnut, Oak, White Cedar, and Black Ash, accord. 
ing to my experience, stand about in the above order for 
durability. Size is important, as is thrifty, tough, and 
close grained growth; and butt sticks equally so. A 
post six inches square will usually last from seven to nino 
years, eight inches square about twelve, and soon, near- 
ly one and a half years for every additional inch; rather 
more than less than the above ratio. 


I have lately heard some, to me, rather faneiful specu- 
lations, on the subject of setting posts inversely from the 
manner in which they grew, whereby their period of du- 
rability was greatly increased. Qne instance is eited in 
which the log was sawed diagonally in sueh manner as to 
cause one end to be large, and the other small, whiek 
caused the top end of half the poste to be set in the 
earth. My informant is a man of credibility and observ. 
ation, and moreover the fence is now to be seen, which 
he says renders it so self-evident that those posts which 
were inverted haye entirely outlived those set with the 


|| butt end down, that the most sceptical must be convinced. 
|| What the philosophy of the subject can be, I am at a 


loss to determine, unless it may be said that the valves 
which are said to exist in all ligneous substances, by in. 
version become incapable of allowing the moisture from 
below to pass up, which is an hypothesis rather far fetch. 
ed and gratuitous. 


But the points most nearly concerning this subject, are 
the best methods of securing such materials as we pos. 
sess against decay, in the most economical and eligible 
manner that lies within the ability of every person who 


|| requires that article. 


Much has been said on the subject of setting poste in 
lime, lime riddlings, lime mortar, and ashes, all of which 
have merits, as they possess the alkaline properties ne. 
cessary to neutralize the acid of the wood, produced by 
the fermentation of the sap, and of depositing in the 
pores of the wood {hat part of those alkaline earths that 
water is capable of holding in solution. This process in. 
volves a little cost and trouble, and a breaking up of eld 
habite, that very many who are awara of its advantages, 
let pass, and jog along in the good ald way of their 
grandfathers. 

Another process is charring the ends set in the ground. 
This is also beneficial, and a great saving of the life of 
posts, but it is generally not half performed—the posts 
generally set are green and unseasoned—-the application 
of fire makes large season cracks, ond admits the water 
into the very heart of the posts, thereby often doing more 
injury than good—and in not thoroughly charring the 
surface, Posts should be at least partially seasoned ; bo 
quickly burned, and with a sharp and free fire, and round 
posts should have the bark entirely stripped off. 


Salting the post, by boring a diagonal hole at the sur. 
face of the earth, and filling witn salt and plugging the 
hole; a process of which there is not as yet experi. 
mental proof, by sufficient time having elapsed to test 
the experiment. Salt being a powerful antiseptic and 
detergent, speaks favorably for the process; it is well 
known as a preyeative forthe dry ret in ships, 2 disesss 
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Fr 
resulting from the acid fermentation of the juices of the 
wood. 

Laying over with pitch that p bat ; 
ject to deeay with metted pitch, and striking it in over 
a fire or pot of coals, would seem to be 2 promin.2g pic 
coss ; as pitch is impervious to water, and if not subject 
to decomposition when buried under the ground, which 
analogy would seem to forbid, is certainly worth a fair 
triul, and would be a perfect and cheap process, as a bar. 
rel of pitch, such as used by boat builders, costs about two 
or three dollars, and would cover all the posts wanted by 
any furm in the country. Pitch pine posts that are fat 
with pitch, aro as lasting as cedar, which it is said ast | 
forever. | 

The following cheap and simple method of applying |, 
one of the beforementioned processes, has been suggest- 


art of posts that are sub. 











/ 
- ae . 4 gg TO , 1 7 M4 : } y 7 > 
ed by a friend, whose opinions upon the subject are enti. || and went to work w ith it, and in half a day I had three 
acres and a half in snug winrows. 


tled to consideration, and his method to a fair trial, After 
the post is well sct, say two and a half feet in the ground, 
make a small basin or cavity around the post at the sur- 
face of the ground, say six inches in depth or more, by 
means of a handspike or bar with a wedge shaped end, 
and fill it with line so as to raise it a little above the sur- 
f:co, It is near or at the surface that decay takes place, 
and by this method the earth will be removed from being 
in contact at the rotting point, and the lime it is believed | 
will be gradually dissolved, and so inspregnated with the 
post from the surface tage bottom, as to preserve by its 
antiseptic powers the wood from decay. ‘The expense to || 
e incurred by this method, either for lime or labor, is so | 

| 

| 








trifling as to be no obstacle in the way of a fair trial, and | 
it would scem that all the advantages to be d: rived from | 
the use of lime or ashes may be realized in this way. 
Who of all the readers of this article, who has twenty 
posts to set the ensuing spring, will try the above sugges. || 
tions ?—or rather who will not, when they are so easy to | 
experiment upon, and within the reach of every farmer 








in the country—say two or more by charring, the same by || 
salting, with lime, ashes, by pitching, aud by inverting, 
and the good old way, and let that old hoary headed bab. 
bler Tine proclaim the result. Don’t ail speak at once, | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
dear_readers ; fifty of you will answer the purpose, to ar- 


rive at a result that may prove of more consequence and || 
benefit to posterity, than all that will be accomplished by 


the grand science of Phrenology, Anima! or even Electro 


j 
i 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 





Magnetism. Trro. | 
Greece, Dec, 25, 1837. 
Letter from Alexander Walsh, Esq. | 

| 


Lansingburgh, Dec. 19, 1837. |} 


Mr. Tucker—You are about commencing the publi- |) 
cation of the 8th volume of your valuable journal. Six | 
regular bound volumes, and nearly one inshects, are now i! 
before me. I have added one or more rather appropriate I] 
colored engravings to cach volume, and find quite an im- |, 
proved appearance. 

If your publication was profitable, I would urge you | 
to give occasionally a good engraving of something use. |! 
ful to the farmer, or pleasing to the landscape gardener. \| 
But as I well know there is no profit from your publica. | 
tion, we cannot reasonably expect any ornamental expen, \| 
diture; we must wait till the patronage of our farmers | 


put you in funds to be liberal in improvements. 1 
| 
I read your paper with pleasure and profit, and it is ve. || 
ry generally looked overand much of it perused by my | 
family. An article on the migration of birds, in No. 46, || 

| 
vol. 7, was brought to the attention of my children; this 1 


pleasing article caused a research among their books on | 


natural history, which afforded them three or four eve. || 
nings profitable amusement. 1 


wy ; ! 
In No.1 of vol. 6, you present an article on “ warm. 
ing houses with hot air.” 


ily who has to purchase his fuel. 


I am confined to the house by a severe cold, and have | 
| Improvement, so far at least as it relates to practical hus- 


leisure to witness the “ cnormous waste” of wood and | 
coal in warming fine rooms, (in a good substantial brick | 


building.) with fine stoves, Ishall endeavor ta have th 


| without mowing. 


saved me much more than the price of the paper.” 


1839, as also payment for two volumes for a friend. 


that my store is plentifully supplied with American sew- 
ing silk for wholesale and retail. 
up in 7 ounce papers, labelled Northampton Silk Compa- 
ny—a first rate article, that fully competes with the best 
fabric of any country. 


Don’t discontinue your Subscriptions to the Gene- 


one is a wise system, which rarely fails of arriving at the 
objects of its aim. 
to the end in view. 
| obtain the object of pursuit, either effort, or money, or im. 
plements, or time, are necessary, these means, and all oth. 
ers supposed to be requisite for the same purpose, are, in 
the practice of this system of economy, readily supplicd. 


and thus ultimate success is rendered almost certain. 


alluded. ‘That system has long been known by a distine- 
tive name. With great propriety it has been called, pen- 


| thatreason neglecting the practice of it, when it is cer. 
tain no other can produce successiul results—grudging 


| all know what I mcan. 


| neglects the use of s: 
This single communication || 
. re : DS a eae . : 

is worth a whole year’s subscription to any man of fam. || 224 /tarrows, of thrasiing machines, cultivators, and 


‘contrivance of your ingenious friend,” as noticed inthe | 
article alluded to, or that more recently made public in | 
No. 1i of vol. 7, put up in my house next summer, that 
we may enjoy the whole house comfortable in the ensu- 
ing winter, or as your correspondent W. R. Smith says, 
a truly summer focling pervading every part of the | 
house, by day or by night.” | 
The labors of the farmer the past season have been fu’. | 
ly rewarded by an abundant and profitable crop, and I 


fondly hope that many of them will commence patron. | 
: | 
ising your highly useful and cheap Journal, as they most | 


1] 
certainly will find it profitable. One of your subscribers | 
says—' I had a lot of peas, and offered a dollar an acre) 
for mowing them, but soon afterI saw an account in your | 
Farmer, stating that the horse rake would gather them 


Accordingly I put a boy on the horse, 


That single article 
Inclosed you have my subscription for the farmer to 


ALEXANDER WALSH. 
P. S. It affords great pleasure to be enabled to state, 


Yours respectfully, 


It is handsomely put 


see Farmer—No. Il. 

Addressing myself, as before, to you, gentlemen, who 
have subscribed for the Genesee Farmer, | proceed to of. 
fer reasons why you should not discontinue your subscrip- 
tions. And here permit me to remark, that there are in 
practice two systems of cconomy, widely different in 


their nature, and equally so in their practical results. The 





This system teaches to adopt mcans 
When it is known that, in order to 








In a very happy manner, means are adapted to the end, || 


| 

- . | 
Not so the other system of economy to whieh I have | 
|) 


ny wise and pound foolish. It appears in a muititude of || 
forms ; as when successful farming is aimed at, without em. |! 
ploying the necessary capital—without employing suitable | 
teams, implements, &c.—without employing a sufficient | 
number cf laborers, and without providing a sufficient | 
stock of provisions for the support of laborers. In count. | 
less other forms docs this system of economy show itself’; 
as in grudging to pay for a valuable thing a price which 
the use of it would be certain toremuncrate, perhaps with 
ten fold intercst—grudging the cost of a new tool, when | 
the use of it would, perhaps in one day, remunerate its | 
cost—grudging the cxpense of thorough culture, and for ! 

| 

| 


d : ; : ae &! = 
the expense of supplying proper food to working animals, | 
and other live stock, the consequence of which is, in the | 
one, imability to labor, and in both, leanness and worth- 
essness. I necd not further multiply examples. You 


Now this system of cconomy, known by its proper 
name, penny wise and pound foolish, is practiced in com. | 
munity toa vast extent. Yet it isa bad system, and its 
consequences are always Ce cterious., It stands « qually 
opposed to that wise economy which adapts means to the 
end, and a needless and profligate use of money. Now|! 
. 4} ey we hada . 
judge that those farmers who grudge the expense of the | 

| 
} 
| 


‘ , ’ . 7] . . 
Genesee Farmer, and ior that reason negivet te subscribe | 
for it, practice according to a mistaken system of econo. 
my, that very system which hag no: 
_ var . . 9 F ° 
pointed cut. ‘There isno mistake in supposing that the | 
usc of agricultural journals is susceptible of being ren. || 
, . .- 2 . 6 bid 
dered exceedingly beneficial to feriners. | 


vy been so distinctly |) 


1clal The farmer who | 
on Ps ic a journal, abuses himself in the 
ike manner as if he neg'ect the use of improved ploughs 
re in thee tk amdeaten! o weft moe § | dy 
e Of agricultural journals is blended and in. 
separably connected with the ¥ 


hole scheme of modern 


’ ; i : . _ . " 
bandry. These things being duly considered, it is pre. 
sumed none oi you will discontinue your subscription to 
the Crenespee Ten per er. Eronomicrs. 


eI + ahe 


‘ture to every interest in the state. 


‘and that they [eel friendly to it. 


|| than any pittance in money. 


| advance the iuterest of our common pursuit ? 


The Root Culture. 

Mr. Tucker—Dear Sir, I have read in yours of Dec. 
9 and 16, several articles on the subject of Roots, with 
much interest, ‘The year which has just passed forms q 
new era in the advancement of agriculture in Amcrica ; 
for not only your state, but a large portion of New Eng. 
land, exhibited her fields of Ruta Baga, Beets and Car- 
rots. One correspondent of yours appears to prefer Man. 
re] Wurtzel because they are “more easily cut by hand.” 
The hest w2v that I have been able to find to cut them is 
to put to them in a box and cut them with a shovel. 
Carrots, Sugar Beets and Kuie Bagas are considered far 
preferable here, by our most intelugc™* farmcrs. — 

I cultivated one acre of Sugar Beets the last season 
which produced 15 tons. Theysell quick here at $5 per 
ton, but I consider them worth much more than that to 
feed ont. Five dollars would be $75 the acre. The ex. 
pense as follows—rent of land $12,00 ; manure $10,00 ; 
labor and seed $16,00; gathering $8,00; total $46,00. 
Profit 829,00. 

I raised likewise the last season 25 bushels of spring 
tea wheat to the acre, and some individuals raised up. 
wards of 30, which I suppose would be a small crop in 
your wheat districts. ‘The corn crop here was very light. 
I raised 300 bushels of English turneps by scattering a 
little seed among my eorn when I hoed it the last time. 
At the time I cut up my corn, they were very small, but 
coutinued to grow tor several wecks after the first frost. 
The only expense was the gathering and I find they an. 
swer a good purpose to feed now. One of your correspon- 
dents thinks that turneps spoil the butter if fed to cows ; I 
believe however, that a plenty of salt will prevent any 
bad effects. Ihave never seen any bad effect only while 
feeding the tops in the fall, and that was prevented by 
sprinkling them with salt. 

As tostock I am giving some attention to sheep of the 
Bakewell breed and pigs of the Berkshire, and are highly 
pleased with both, and value them as highly as they are 
estimated by your correspondent in his ride to the vailey 
of the Butternuts. 

Yours respectfully, 

Northampton, Jan. 1, 1838. 


Ifinam Ferry. 


To the Friends of Agriculture in the State of 
New-York. 

As the period is approaching to which the last agricul. 
tural convention stands adjourned, (viz., first Thurs. 
day of February, 1538,) we beg leave to draw your 
special attention to the importance of the subjects that 
must engage the attention of that meeting, in the hope 
that asmany of the friends of agriculture will give their 
attendance there as practicable. 

li is unnecessary todwell on the importance of agricul. 
‘This is so obvious to 
all, that it would be only wasting time to prove what every 
one beheves and admits. Aliadmit, too, that there is 
vast room for improveinent; that it ought to be made, 
But what is to us total- 
ly unaccountable is, that what all admit and are friendly 
to, so few will take the trouble to promote. ‘This great 
interest that clothes, feeds, supports and educates all— 
that matures every other, is apt to be made too subservi- 
ent to the trifling pursuits of the moment—and while all 
little mectings, involving no valuable or permanent inter. 
ests, will be well attended, one to promote agricultural 
improvement is commonly overlooked or neglected, 

Some think it is quite enough to promote the interest 
of agriculture, if they give a dollar or two to the funds of 
a socicty: but, gentlemen, your money is of little conse- 
quence compared to your presence at such conventions. 
itis the encouragement of your personal attention ; it is 
the interest you take in discussing subjects of unprove. 
ment; it is the light that is elicited by a comparison of 


| ideas, of those who have practiced what they have read 
| and thought on. 


It is these that give interest to the sub. 
ject, and push it on its march to improvement, much more 
At the last mecting of the 
convention, committees were appointed to report upon se- 


|| veral interesting subjects, to the subsequent one.in Febru- 


ary next. As these subjects bear materially upon the im. 
provement in the different branches of agriculture, and as 
they have been mostly committed to gentlemen who are 


_ willing and competent to discharge the duties assigned 


them, it ts presumed that these reports will give much ad. 
ditional interest to the mecting, and that they will em- 
brace a body of facts that will be peculiarly beneficial to 
thefarmer. Is it not important for us to enquire what has 
been done the last year? What we have added to our 
stock of knowledge, or the comforts of our families ? 


| What we have contributed to the general welfare, and to 


We must 


| not stand still, or continue to farm as our fathers. respec- 


table as they were, have done: because we have long 
soon, tuattiecy pursued an cxtremely exhansting system. 


It is for us to keep pace with the advance of the age, and 
| throw, not only the energies of our bodies, but of the mine, 
‘into the work, 
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aanare sheets di new topics, hear all that can be 
compe eccbartie oA of the Vifferent branches of agri- 
pete and when we return to our homes, apply these new 
thoughts, so gained, to the advancement of our daily pur- 
— thousand arguments, gentlemen, might be adduced, 
to show, not only the need agriculture has of improve- 
ment, and the good results that will — from our meet. 
ing—but let us ask, are they required? Is it even ueces- 
eary to enumerate what is so obvious to all? Have we 
then no ambition to excel as farmers ? No desire . ake 
mote our own or add to the prosperity of those aroun ust 
No “esprit du corps” attaches to all who are fond ~~ agar 
respective employments 7 It cannot be. W ce feel the as. 
surance that as the former convention unanimously resol- 
vedto stand adjourned to the first Thursday of February, 
1838, the meeting at that time will draw together a 
Jarge number of the intelligent friends of agriculture. 

Joun P. Beekman, A. M’Inryre, 

Anrunoxy Van Bercen, James McNavauron, 

Jesse Buen, J. K. Paice, 

Teunts Van Vecntenx, Lewis F, ALvey, 

Joun TowNsenp, A. Was. 

December 


—_ 


DEFOLIAGE CONFIRMED. 

During the present year, experiments have been made 
in feeding silk worms, and gathering the foliage of the 
Chinese Mulberry, several times, during the season of 
feeding, and this without any injury to the plant, but evi. 
dently to the improvement and augmentation of foliage. 
Thatthis practice is adopted in China, is abundantly 
evident from a volume of splendid paintings, just recciv- 
ed through the politeness of a gentieman of intelligence, 
who has for years been conversant with China. ‘These 
elegant paintings, illustrating the whole process of cul- 
ture, from the preparation of the ground to the silk in 
the skein, may be seen at my office in the Court-House. 
some further description of these paintings may be made 
at our leisure.. It appears that the same method is adopt- 
ed in China, which is the result of experience with us. 
That while feeding, and depriving the plants of foliage, 
the topmost shoot must be carefully preserved, but when 
feeding is over, then to nip off the leading shoots, to 
promote the formation of wood, and at the close of the 
season, head down the plant, the stump of which, in our 
latitude, to be slightly covered with earth during winter. 
‘These several operations are illustrated in the above paint- 
ing and the leaf of the mulberry decidedly resembles 
the leaf of the Canton Mulberry, so called, being the 
eced which I imported in 1834. 

Within afew days, a smal] lot of trecs, and some more 
sced, have been received through the agency of gentle- 
men of great respectability. ‘The trees are not for sale, 
but some of the seed would be parted with to accommo. 
date the friends of Mulberry culture. Although it comes 
with high recommendations, yet as seed is sometimes in- 
jured in transportation by water, should the seed not ve- 
getate, or prove a total failure, four fifths of the purchase 
money will be restored to the purchaser, when called 
for, 


Dd. S. 


From the Cuitivator. 
Rata Baga. 


The culture of roots, and more particularly the Ruta 
Raga, for stock, appears to be gaining ground yearly, and 
their value better understood. 

The prejudice agatnst book-farming, is giving away, 
and the advantages of agricultural papers are better ap- 
preciated. ‘The directious laid down for the culture and 
management of the Ruta Baga, in the 4th No. Ist vol. 
page 51,"of the Cultivator, has induced many farmers to 
try the “ experiment” by putting in a fourth of an acre, 
and some have mustered courage enough to put in from 
one to two acres. 

When the directions have been followed closely, suc- 
eoss has generally attended them. A partial failure of 
the tirst crop should not deter them from a second at- 


temnt, 
H 


The first crop I undertook to cultivate (1834) was a 
ulure, for on two acres I only gathered 315 bushels. 

Having then but little experience in farming, and not 
eullicient confidence in my own abilities, to undertake 
their enlture, Lemployed an Englishman, who said he 
understood the process of sowing the seed, and after cul. 
‘ure. He pretended there was great art in putting in the 
eds, and from his movement I began to suspect there 
was, fur it took him over two days to sow the seed. 
. When weeding and thinning time arrived, I employed 
‘magain, which took him fourteen days. He was em- 
peyed at the after dressing, and harvesting. The pro. 


“ace was as above stated. ‘This, I thought, rather an ex- 


pensive crop; however this failure did not discourage, 
! ® . 
but rather stimulated me to greater exertions. 
lhe followi: 
what IT could 


lormer vi 


ig season I was determined to try and see 
do, having protited by the experience of the 
I sold my English Drill and had ove made, 


ar, 
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i; of my own construction, of which myjpresent Drill is an 


improvement. ‘The ground was in the same field, and ad. 
joining where I had them the previous year—it was well 
manured and prepared, aud on the 22d of June, I drilled in 
the seed, which occupied three hours. 

When in the third leaf they were carefully weeded and 
thinned out, and the plants left from eight to twelve inch. 
es inthe rows. ‘The rows three feet asunder. ‘Thi cul- 
tivator was run through them at intervals several tines, 
and dressed with the hoe twice after. From this piece I 
took off over 1600 lbs.—many of them weighing 20 lbs.and 
one weighing, with the tops on 264 lbs. and without the 
tops 24} ibs. I mention this as an offset te a communi- 
cation in the 48th No. of the Genesee Farmer, over the 
signature of “ Fred. Suter,” of Aacaster, Upper Canada. 
Hlis turnep weighed 197 lbs. 

The same season I had seven acres in Ruta Baga’s, on 
the farm I now occupy, which averaged 500 bushels to 
the acre. They were not as large, but of superior qual- 
ity. Since then I have had no difficulty in managing the 
crop, although I have never been able to grow them so 
large, nor do I deem great size of much advantage. 





The Ruta Baga delights in a sandy or gravelly soil. In 
la stiff clay or wet soil, they will not flourish. Of the 
truth of this, I had ample proof the past season. A part 


of the field I cultivated, was rather tenacious, and stiff, 
although it received the same quantity of manure as the 
other part, which was a loam—the roots on the clay soil 
were very small and the plants had a sickly appearance 
during the season. Froin a little over2j} acres I took 
1,400 bushels. , 

On a part of the field I tried, as an experiment, bone 
dust, sown broad cast, and harrowed in at the time of 
drilling in the seed, at the rate of 25 bushels to the acre. 
The result proved favorable. Ialso tried ashes, but with- 
out success. The plants were sickly and the roots very 
small, 

[ urged some of my neighbors to try the cultivation of 
the Ruta Baga, and as an inducement, offered to loan them 
my drill, to sow the seed. For information of their cul- 
ture, I referred them to the Cultivator. None were more 
successful than my neighbors, the Messrs. Bullocks. On 
a little over four acres they took ofmore than 4,009 bush. 
cls, and when pitted the mounds were as thick as hay. 
cocks in some meadows. 

A correspondent, in New Jersey, writes me that hay- 
ing sold his farm, his Ruta Baga patch, consisting of two 
acres, was sold the 5th of Oct. last at auction, for $176! 
Allowing nine cents per bushel, which is low for them, 
there must have been nearly 2009 bushels. ‘This would 
afford him a good profit, for they can be grown at an ex- 
pense of four cents per bushel. 

I feed them to my cattle, sheep, horses and swine, who 
become remarkably fond of them. For young cattle and 
sheep I consider them invaluable. 

At Hosick, on the farm of H. D. Grove, esq. I saw sev- 
vral patches of good size, and promised an abundant crop. 
Mr. G. thinks them of great value for his sheep. 

In a short tour to the north and east last fall, of some 
thirty miles,.I was much gratified to observe a com- 
mencement of their culture, however limitcd. No class 
of men are more cautious, or more suspicious of innova. 
tions or new improvements in their art, or profession, than 
the regular bred farmers. And it is proper that it is so. 
One great cause of the failure of the crops, with new be- 
ginners, is, they are not particular to thin them out suffi. 
ciently ; the consequence is, they run up to tops, and the 
bottoms, if any, are small. Another cause is, the soil is 
not properly prepared. In many cases, it will require, 
after having been well ploughed, to be stirred with the 
cultivator, rolled and harrowed until it becomes well 
pulverized and mellew—the harrow should be used just 
before the seed is drilled in. By this means I find the af. 
ter culture much diminished. 


CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, Dec. 1837. 


Coal ashes asa Mauure. 

We are aware that many persons entertain the de- 
lief that coal ashes have little or no virtue as ma- 
nurs,and hence it is that but little u-e are made of 
them in this country for agricultural purposes ; but 
when it is considered that coal, from which they 
are produced by incineration, (with, perhaps, the 
exception of anthracile, and we have never seen 


production, we can see no just ground for denying 
to them the properties of manure. In appearance 
and smell, they bear a cluse analogy to wood ashes, 
and when submitted tothe test of the touch when 
wet, they possess alinost an equal degree of causti- 
city ; so also when tasted they are nearly as eerid. 
Coinciding in all these characteristic traits, com- 
mon sense would say that they cannot be without 
the possession of those virtues, which render wood 
ashesa valuable agent in the improvement of soils. 





any good reason for the exception) is of vegetable | 





If they pos-essed no other specific virtue, the prop-| 





erty they do possess, of warming, loosening and in- 
timately dividing, or disintegrating the particles of 
tenacious clays should render them, in the estima- 
tion of all judicious farmers, a valuable means of 
improvement; but their adaptation to the meliora- 
tion of soils, is not peculiar to that description of 
lands, as their good effects have been equally visible 
when applied to sands, loams, and marshy grounds, 
in Kurope, as well asin thiscountry. As top dress- 
ings for turnep lands, for meadows, whether situa- 
teted on elevated or low grounds, their beneficial ef- 
fects have been universally acknowledged where- 
ever applied. If they be not quite so potent, or du- 
rable, in their effects as wood ashes, they have ne- 
vertheless proved of immense value wherever used. 
In England they form a component part of almozt 
every compost, and are often used alone; and 
whenever there are found amongst them any consi- 
derable portion of unconsumrd coal, to every cart 
load of such ashes, 3 bushels of fresh enslecked 
lime is added, covering the whole up in a heap for 
about twelve hours, till the lime be entirely slaked, 
when they are intimately incorporated together, by 
turning the whole over two or three times, by which 
time the cinders or unburnt coal will be reduced to 
as fine a powder as the lime itself. When reduced 
to this state, they are to be applied as are wood ash- 
es, either by admixing them with the soil, or by top 
dressing the land with them; a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty bushels to the acre being a full dose. 
With respect to the anthracite coal ashes, we will 
remark, that the gardens in Pottsrille, Pennsy}va- 
nia, we are assured, bear the strongest and most 
gratifying evidences of their fertilizing cffects, they 
being there a tavorite manure. 

We have thus felt it to be our duty to call the at- 
tention of agriculturists to these facts, because 
fromthe increasing consumption of coal in all our 
arger cities as fuel, the time is not far distant 
when they will form a very important means of fer- 
talizing the lands of farmers in their respective vi- 
cinies. One of our very best farmers in this 
neighborhood assured us some months since, that 
from atrial he had made of them, he was satisfied 
they were a most excellent and effective manure; 
that they had greatly improved the texture, and in- 
creased the productive ability of the soil on which 
he had spread them.—F'arm. & Gard. 


Steam from Cooking Stoves. 


When boiling is carricd on in cooking stoves there is 
frequently trouble from the large quantity of steam that 
arises from the boilers ; it will sometimes pass into an ad. 
joining room, if the door does not shut close, or is occa- 
sionally opened, and form thick ice on the glass where 
there is no fire intheroom. To prevent the inconyenicn- 
ces from too much steam, have a small tin pipe with one 
end in the cover of the boiler, and the other in the fun. 
nel of the stove; through this there will be a strong 
draught that will carry off the steam. The steam may 
be conducted off from all kinds of cooking stoves, except 
ing rotaries, at a very smail expense, and with little 
trouble. When water is merely heated to boiling, only 
asmall quantity of steam passes into the room, which 
corrects the dryness of the atmosphcre, and renders it 
more healthy. It is only necessary to convey the steam 


into the funnel when water is kept boiling some time.— 
Yankee Farmer. 








Extent and effect of Agricultural Improvements 
in Scotland. 

Since the conclusion of the American war, in 1782, im- 
provement has proceeded with singular rapidity in every 
district; and while the rental rolls of proprictors hare 
been doubled, tripled and quadrupled, the condition of the 
tenantry, and of the lower ranks, has becu ameliorated 
almost in a proportional degree. These circumstances 
are sure tokeas of agricultural prosperity, and demonstrate 
in the most favorable terins, that mime vb is a main pil- 
lar of the state; and that the happiness and welfare of 
the community depend greatly upon the manner in which 
the artis exeeuted. No nation, whose husbandry is focble 
and imperfect, can be regarded as really prosperous, how. 
ever considerable may have been the advances they hare 
made in other arts, because, when the art of raising food 
is neglected, all others must ultimately be forsaken. In 
short, to promote and encourage husbandry, to remore 


| every obstacle that stands in the way of exercising it, and 


to secure those concerned in carrying on the art. are du 
ties obligatory upon the government of every country ; 
and according as these duties are discharged, so will the 
wisdom of such a government be estimated, b every 
man, who feels for the prosperity of the state, or is atten. 
tive to the sourecs fiom which that prosperity proceeds,— 
Brewster. 4 
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AGRICULTURAL LAW OF 1819. 
AN ACT to improve the Agriculture of this State. 
Passed April 7, Ne 

1. Beit enacted by the People of the State of New- 
York, represented ie Shaate and Assembly, That the sum 
of ten thousand dollars per year, for the term of two ycars 
from and after the passing of this act, shall be and here- 
by is appropriated for the promotion of agriculture, and 
family domestic manufactures, within this state ; that the 
said sum shall be distributed among the several counties 
of this state in the manner following, to wit: To the 
county of Albany, three hundred and fifty dollars; to 
the county of Allegany, seventy-five dollars ; to the coun- 
ty of Broome, one hundred dollars; tothe county of Cay- 
uga, two hundred and fifty dollars; to the county of 
Chautauque, fifty dollars; to the county of Chenango, 
two hundred dollars; tothe county of Clinton, one hun- 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; to the county of Co. 
lumbia, three hundred dollars ; to the county of Cortland, 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars; to the county of 
Delaware, two hundred dollars; to the county of Dutch- 
ess, four hundred dollars; te the county of Essex, one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; tothe county of Frank- 
tin, one hundred dollars; to the county of Genesee, two 
hundred and fifty dollars; to the county of Greene, two 
hundred dollars ; to the county of Herkimer, two hun- 
dred dollars; to the county of Jefferson, two hundred 
dollars; to the county of Kings, seventy-five dollars; to 
the county of Lewis, one hundred dollars; to the county 
of Madison, two hundred and fifty dollars ; to the county 
of Montgomery, four hundred dollars ; to the county of 
New-York, six hundred and fifty dellars; to the county 
of Oneida, and that part of the county of Oswego which 
formerly formed a part of the county of Oneida, four 
hundred dollars; to the county of Onondaga, and that 
part of the county of Oswego which formerly formed a 
part of the county of Onondaga, three hundred dollars ; 
to the county of Ontario, five hundred dollars; to the 
county of Orange, three hundred dollars; to the county 
of Otsego, four hundred dollars; to the county of Put- 
nam, one hundred dollars; to the county of Queens, two 
hundred dollars ; to the county of Rensselacr, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; to the county of Richmond, seven- 
ty-five dollars; to the county of Rockland, one hundred 
dollars; to the county of Saratoga, three hundred dol- 
lars; to the county of Schenectady, one hundred dollars ; 
tothe county of Schoharie, two hundred dollars; to the 
county of Seneca, one hundred and fifty dollars; to the 
county of St. Lawrence, one hundred dollars; to the 
county of Steuben, one hundred and fifty dollars; to the 
eounty of Suffolk, two hundred dollars; to the county of 
Sullivan, one hundred dollars; to the county of Tioga, 
one hundred and fifty dollars ; to the county of Tomp. 
kins, one hundred and fifty dollars ; to the county of U1. 
ster, two hundred and fifty dollars; tothe county of War- 
ren, one hundred dollars; to the county of Washington, 
three hundred and fifty dollars; and to the county of 
Westchester, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Il. And be it further enacted, That whenever an agri- 
cultural society shall be formed in any one county, or in 
two contiguous counties and the members thereof shall 
annually procure, or raise by voluntary subscription, any 
sum of money, the president and treasurer shall make 
and subscribe an affidavit of the facts of the formation 
of such society, and of their having raised a certain sum, 
specifying the amount thereof; which affidavit shall be 
filed with the comptroller of this state, who shall draw his 
warrant on the treasurer, for the payment of a sum equal 
to the amount of such voluntary subscription; not, how- 
ever, in any case exceeding the amount to which such 
county or counties would be entitled according to the ap- 

ortionment aforesaid. 

Ill. And be it further enacted, That the several agri- 
cultural societies which may be formed in this state, 
shall elect such and so many officers as they may deem 
proper, all of whom shall be practical farmers; none of 
whom, however, shall receive any emolument from his 
office ; and it shall be the duty of such officers annually 
to regulate and award premiums on such articles and pro- 
ductions as they may deem best calculated to promote 
the agricultural and manufacturing interest of this state. 

IV. And be it further enseted, That each person to 
whom any premium shall be awarded, for any agricultur. 
a! product, shall, before the receipt thereof, make as accu- 
rate a description of the process used in cultivating the 





soil, and in ae crop, or of feeding the animal, as | 
i 


may be; and shall in all cases describe the nature of the 
soil, the kind and quantity of the manure, the state there. 
of, and time of the year in which applied; and deliver 
the same to the president of said ssciety. 


V. And beit further enacted, That the several presi- | 


dents of the said societies, shall annually, within one 
week after the annual meeting of the legislature, trans. 
mit all such reports or returns to the office of the secre. 
tary of state, tobe by him kept safely till demanded by 
the board of agriculture, hereinafter named and orga- 
nized. 

VI. And be it further enccted, That the several presi. 


dents of the several agricultural] societies within this state, 
or a delegate to be chosen by each of the said societies, 
shall form aboard of agriculture for this state; who, on 
the first Monday after the annual meeting of the legisla- 
ture, may convene in the capitol, in the city of Albany, 
any five of whom shall form a quorum; may elect a pre- 
sident, secretary, and such other officers as they may 
think proper, receive and examine all such reports and re. 
turns as aforesaid, and select for publication, such of 
them, and such other essays as they may judge advisable ; 
and shall annually publish a volume at the expense of the 
state, to be distributed by means of the said agricultural 
societies, to the good people of the state, not exceeding 


and secretary shall continue in office during the continu- 
ance of this act. 

VII. And be it further enccted, That the treasurer of 
this state shall annually pay, on the warrant of the comp- 
troller, to the said board of agriculture, one thousand dol. 
lars, to enable them to purchase and distribute among the 
several agricultural societies, such useful seeds as they 
may deem proper, and to defray sugh other necessary 
expenses to promote the object of this act, as are not oth- 
erwise provided for; the said board shal] annually ac- 
count with the comptroller for the expenditure of said 
money. 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the secretary of this state, as soon as may be, to 
cause this act to be published in at least one newspaper, 
printed in each of the great districts of this state. 


the Agriculture of this State,” passed April 7, 1819. 
Passed April 16, 1822. 

I. Beit enacted by the People of the State of New- 
York, represented in Sencte and Assembly, ‘That it shall 
and may be lawful for the board of supervisors of any 
county of this state, in which no agricultural society 
shall have been formed, according to the second section of 
|; the act hereby amended, or of any county in which the 
agricultaral society shall have neglected to raise by volun. 
tary subscription, a sum equal to the sum appropriated for 
the benefit of such county by the first section of said act ; 
to raise aunually, during the continuance of said act, in 
the manner the contingent charges of such county are by 
law required to be raised, levied and collected, a sum for 
agricultural purposes equal to the sum appropriated to 
such county by the first section of said act. And when- 
ever the president of such board of supervisors shall cer- 
tify tothe comptroller that such board of snpervisors have 
resolved to raise such sum, it shall be the duty of the 
comptroller to draw his warrant on the treasurer of this 
state, in favor of the treasurer of such county, for the 
sum appropriated for such county, by the first section of 
the act aforesa'd. 

II. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the supervisors of every such county to cause all the 
money 80 raised and received for agricultural purposes, 














to be expended and paid in such manner as in their judg- 
ment shall best promote the agriculture and family do. 
mestic manufactures of the county. 

Itt. And be it further enacted, That each person to 
whom any premium shall be awarded, shall, before the 
receipt thereof, make such report as is directed by the 
fourth section, of the said act, and the president of the 
| board of supervisors shal] transmit all such reports or re. 
turns to the office of the secretary of this state, within 
one week after the annual meeting of the legislature, to 
be by him delivered to the board of agriculture. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for the comptroller to draw on the treasurer within 
| aly one year, commencing the seventh day of April an. 
|| nually, in favor of any agricultural society of any county 
|| in this state, a greater sum than is apportioned to the 
| county in which such society is formed, by the first sec. 
| tien of the act hereby amended : Provided always, That 
|| in the affidavit required by the second section of said aet, 
it shall be set forth that the sum therein mentioned has 
|| been raised by voluntary subscription for the benefit of 
|| such society, subsequent to the date of the last preceding 

affidavit, made in pursuance of said second section. 

V. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the board of agriculture to omit publishing the annu- 
al volume required by said act, when they shall deem it 
expedient, nor shall it be lawful for the board to expend on 
and for such volume, more than one thousand dollars. 
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Agricultural Surveys. 

The numerous agricultural surveys, exeouted under the 
authority of the [British] Board [of Agriculture,] were of 
| Singular advantage, because they brought to light the 

practices of every county ; and, while they pointed out the 
obstacles which lay in the way of improvement, they sta- 
ted the most effectual methods of removing them. The 
| very collision of argument, which such discussions occa. 
| Sioned, incited agriculturists to investigate the principles 
of the art which they professed, and induced them t 
I] o 'Y professed, and in ts) 
search afler new channels of improvement.—-Breweter. 














fifteen hundred copies of such volume ; which president | 
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AN ACT toamend the Act, entitled “* An Act to improve | 





Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 


At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 


UMEROUS applications having been made to pur. 

chase this stock, the proprictor has concluded, that 
in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have al. 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 
breed to offer the same at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 
On Wednesday the 2d of May nezt, 


en which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham 
Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages, 
Amongst the former is the famous Bull ‘ Rover,” which 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &c. 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, Orton, SPLENDOR and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beauty, Primaose, 
own sister to Reformer, Prize, Lavy Bowen, Baituant, 
&c. &c. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
of pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fauconet, by 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amelia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss Anprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; Play or 
Pay’sdam by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho; 
gr. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, Humrurey Ciinker, by Allen’s Humph- 


‘rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 


The well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im. 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. ‘These are chiefly 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present’own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 
commended as worthy the notice and confidence of 
breeders. 

Pedigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLS&E. 

East Bloomfield, Ist January, 1838. m 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal te those 
who wish. 


To Agriculturists tnd Others, 


HE subscriber, being just returned from England, 

made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 

him to import any quantity of the different breeds of 

Sheep, Cattle and Hogs, in that country. ‘Those persons 

who wish to get Imported Stock, will be able to do so by 
applying, ifby letter, post paid, to 

'JOHN COWLEN, 
Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N.Y. 

N. B.—The passage money only will be required previ- 

ous to their arrival in New York. 











Nurseryman Wanted. 


A a industrious man who is. well acquainted 
with the Nursery business, and who also under- 
stands the management of Green House Plants, will find 
constant emnployment and good wages, by applying by 
letter or otherwise to the proprietor of the Buffalo Kur. 
“], Erie Co., N. Y. B. HODGE. 
uffalo, Jan. 6, 1838. jan6f3t 
i> For sale as veval a great variety of Fruitand Or. 
namental Trees, and Flowering Shrubs. Also, a large 
stock of Greenhouse and other Flowering Plants. Print. 
ed Catalogues sent to every applicant. B. H. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nure 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE co., N.Y. 


4 ee establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compacily with Trees anc 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Ras)berries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Planis, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pwonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varfeties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or at 
Rochester. 

Ordersfor Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher o} 
*nis paper. 
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Catalogues will be sent to everyapplicant gratis, or may bo 
had bv calling at the office of the Geresee Farmer. 
April | , 1837 ASA ROWE 





